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THE DISUNION OF SOCIETY, AND THE MEANS OF REMOVING IT. 


—— 


TO THOSE IN THE MIDDLE AND HIGHER RANKS OF LIFE. 


Friends ! 


Tue present peculiar condition of society calls aloud for your serious 
deliberation, and for the exercise of your best efforts to preserve the 
peace, the harmony, and well being of your country. Do I need to 
attempt a description of the disunién and agitation which prevails, or of 
the vices of all classes to which they give birth? They are before you; 
the alarm is in your ears, and you cannot but fear for yourselves as to 
the results. The contentment, and harmony, and rural happiness which 
once blessed this part of the country are no more; mutual intercourse 


agg good fellowship between the higher and lower classes are almost un- 


known, and very few kind offices performed, except compelled by interest 
or the law. Even the sacred ties of religion, which ought to be the bul- 
wark of the nation, are scarcely regarded, and the ministers, whose infiu- 
ence and example ought to have amalgamated men into one common 
brotherhood, have lost the confidence of the people. When you thus see 
society let loose, often regardless of the law, and generally of the obliga- 
tions of gratitude, humanity, or honour; when you see man opposed to 
man, and invariably the poor set against the rich, it certainly behoves you 
to begin seriously, for your own sakes, if you have no higher motive, to 
seek a remedy. Ignorance, poverty, and misery, on the part of the poor, 
pride and oppression on the part of the rich, have served to produce a 
state of conflicting interests among us; and the increase of weaith, with- 
out a proportionate degree of moral culture, has also given the shadow 
of greatness to our nation, while destitute of that social symmetry in 
which national. strength consiste. ‘The poor will not now be content in 
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their privations, and a spirit of revenge is clearly gaining ground. Many 
of you may be too much absorbed in business to pay attention to the 
wants or the discontents of the poor, and others may view the matter as 
only to be met by additional severity; but if you had the opportunities 
which I possess of hearing them speak of the rich, and of those in better 
circumstances generally, you would view the subject as demanding imme- 
diate attention. He is the wisest man who sees a coming evil and pre- 
vents it. Every year, I can perceive, the breach gets wider and wider ; 
and the diffusion of knowledge and political power, giving due importance 
to talent without wealth, and to simple citizenship without rank, unless 
accompanied by moral improvement, will increase the schism. Men have 
ceased to worship names, or to bow down before ‘‘a golden calf:” a 
liberty of judging and of speaking is now claimed, and nothing but rea/ 
merit in any who move in your sphere of life will now be respected by the 
lower classes. I am apprehensive, that, though we are peaceable at pre- 
sent, such a spirit at present exists as, by the occurrence of a single 
‘‘untoward” event, every man would have to dread the consequence. 
The agitation in nearly all the boroughs intended to send members to 
parliament ; the rancorous, malevolent feelings displayed; and the despe- 
rate spirit of revenge which is abroad, especially towards the wealthier 
individuals of the community, cannot be mistaken: they indicate the ex 
istence of a sore, which, unless attended to and healed by judicious treat- 
ment, is likely to prove fatal. Let me tell you, then, gentlemen, that it 
is high time for you to try to set yourselves right with the people. Let 
me tell you, that however much you may despise these symptoms, and 
however much you may exculpate yourselves as not having been accessory 
to them, they do exist, and must be either removed or worse will follow. 
In meditating upon a remedy, never entertain the idea of coercive 
measures: they have been long tried in vain, for though they may have 
answered in times of great servility, the rising spirit of the British people will 
not now yield to so debasing a control. Sanguinary laws were enacted, 
and have been the means of suppressing some evil; but have they not dis- 
ciplined a race of men more revengeful of their wrongs and more impatient 
of restraint? I like not the policy of depending upon physical strength, 
of garrisoning prisons and building barracks: I like a system of con- 
ciliation, of kindness and good will, connected with the means of education 
and improvement, and so extended as to lead the people to appreciate its 
worth. Human beings whom the sword and the bayonet cannot govern 
may be led like lambs with gentle, sincere, and affectionate treatment; 
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Any and, thank Providence, whether we are willing to use it or not, this . 

the remedy is still in our hands. To reclaim the working class from their it 

} enmity to their superiors, by severity, is impossible; but a conciliatory } 

ies spirit, a spirit of equity, and of sincere, manifest attachment to their ‘ 

ler interest, if gone about judiciously, is sure to succeed. The fact is, 

ne- till the people are better, till more ‘‘ unity, peace, and concord” prevail, ; 

ee it is almost in vain to legislate: even good laws are difficult to carry into . 

er; execution, and are often frustrated by interest or faction. When, there- 4 

ace fore, you see or read of tumultuous movements; when you witness a { 

less spirit of insubordination; when you hear the working men calling their 

ave superiors rogues and tyrants, instead of evincing the same spirit of terror, 

"a reflect seriously how it has come to pass that these men, who are your 

real neighbours, perhaps your servants, should thus stand in open collision 

the with yourselves. And though I dare say many of you will turn away 

poe from the assertion with affected disgust, be assured that, either by 

igle omission or commission, you yourselves are implicated in the cause, and you 

aes. ought to be the first to hold out the olive branch of peace. 

} to My recommendation, I know, will be met by a series of criminating 

spe- charges. ‘‘ They are a dissatisfied, envious, ungrateful set of people,” it 

hier will be said. Some may be so, in the most extensive sense of the words ; 7. 

- but you must not condemn all, especially without going more among them a 

cat- to see how far they deserve this character. But, in reference to the } . 

- worst, you must consider their circumstances, how they have been edu- bs 
t it 


cated, the privations they have endured, the few opportunities they have 4 a 
and of improving their minds, added to the want of good example and good i | 
‘Ory § treatment from yourselves: all these will plead, I think, for great mitiga- 
tion in your censures. If we had been placed in their situation, should 


cive we have exhibited fewer symptoms of imperfection? Fix the blame, 
ave however, where we may, the facts of the case are before you, and they 
will are such as you cannot but feel. Let us, then, begin afresh. Taking 
ted, society as we now have it, let every man in the middling and upper circles 
de- of life start in the work of social improvement, and, no doubt, when 
tent Ff their sincerity is manifest, they will be joined by the poor, and will be 


sth, able to effect changes such as will be gratifying to both. To this end I 


-on- | submit the following advice. New 


tion Let your assistance be personal. There are many among the rich . ae 
> its | who are well disposed towards the poor, but are very backward to render * ie 
vern | personal service. They will subscribe to every charity, and wish well and F 


ent; | applaud every philanthropic institution, and, perhaps, move or seconds 
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resolution at a public meeting; but they will not visit the miserable 
abodes of the poor, mix with their company, or invite them to their 
homes. The working man likes to see you beneath his roof, to hear 
your own words, and to receive any bounty you have to confer with your 
own smile. There is something so engaging in personal communications, 
where there is real friendship, that no proxy can supply. Your presence 
in their streets, and your advice and encouragement, will be well received, 
and you will not be less welcome at the fire sides of the poor, though 
there be less ceremony, than you are among your rich friends. As chil- 
dren of the same family, try to establish a constant intercourse wit! them, 
and make them welcome to your buard at every convenient opportunity. 
Unfortunately, the houses of the rich are all built together, and in a 
locality sufficiently separate from the dwellings of the poor, and we really 
have, for a long time, cultivated so marked a separation, that no wonder 
we begin to see its pernicious effects. Turn the attention of your chil- 
dren, also, to the same thing: instead of allowing your sons and daughters 
to spend all their time in vain pursuits and fashionable company, train 
them to the pleasure and the duty of mixing with the working class and 
trying to better their condition. . 

Try, in the next place, to effect all those changes in their social habits 
which you well know would contribute to the good of all. But before I 
press this, allow me to remind you, that your own example must lead all 
your efforts. See that your own conduct is irreproachable, and that your 
own motives are above suspicion. Thus fortified, you may begin with con- 
fidence ; and it is only with such consistent persons, however general my 
exhortation, that I can have any hopes of success. If you ask, what is it 
that we are todo? I answer, you must use all your efforts to raise indus- 
trious, sober men above a state of poverty and dependancy—to bring 
within their reach and the reach of their offspring, the blessings of general 
education—to give them the same chance of acquiring correct information, 
as to all matters of interest, with the higher orders in society—to aid the 
aspiring and the meritoricus workman in accomplishing what his own bare 
means will not afford—to try to rescue the working class from that great- 
est of all curses, intemperance—to supply them gratuitously with moral 
and religious instruction—and to raise them to comfort in the world, and 
give them their due importance in the social compact. Propose to your- 
selves nothing less than these objects; and although the task may seem 
weighty, and the chance of success small, if a number will unite, and pro- 
ceed with the likeliest means, and with a determined spirit of perseverance, 
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they will not labour in vain. After becoming acquainted with their con- 
dition and their prejudices, you will perceive the best course to take, and 
that will vary according to the object to be attained. I hold it to be im- 
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ur possible that some of the changes can be effected, essential to the interests 

as, of the working man, without /egis/ative enactments. In obtaining this, at ‘ 

ce a seasonable opportunity, you ought to take the lead, and, as individuals, ) 

od, you ought to become open advocates for the poor, and defenders of the rights 

gh of the industrious. You must endeavour to impregs upon magistrates, and 

il. others in authority, the best plans of ameliorating their condition ; and, in- 

m, deed, you must press upon the attention of all the propriety of rendering you 

ty. assistance. How can any man of good feeling reconcile himself to be 

a neutral, while hundreds and thousands of his fellows, surrounded with nu- 

lly merous families, and immured in miserable cellars, are labouring for six ' 

ler or seven shillings a week? How can we endure to see the great mass of + 

il- the poor, and among them many of superior parts, either through poverty E 

ers or vice, denied all the gratification of mental pursuits, of attaining inter- ; 

Lin esting knowledge, and, frequently, even of the lowest attainments of 

nd common education? Or how can we shew any love to our neighbour, * FF 
while we view, with the gaze of indifference, the spread of misery and hi i 

its crime, consequent upon drunkenness, among so many of our clever work- ty o 

» I men, whose earnings are sufficient to make them comfortable? No! we ie 4 

all must begin to work. And the first thing is, to get them all to their sober aa 

yur senses; to rescue them from the thraldom of intoxication ; to deliver them \ 

m- from the devouring jaws of that monster intemperance ; for until this be 4 

my accomplished, it is impossible to raise them in the scale of social being. 

; it Advice, friendship, charity, employment, instruction, all amount to nothing 

1S- if we cannot save them from this source of evils. And, anxious as I am 

ng for the welfare of the people, and ready as I am to join others in making 

ral any sacrifice for this purpose, and apprehensive as I also am of the ten- 

yn, dency of the present feelings betwixt the rich and the poor, unless we can 

he first persuade the majority to abandun the debasing sin of drinking, we ue’ 

ire may dispair of success. But, I hope, this will be accomplished ; and, then, I 

at- by friendly intercourse, and by supplying them with the best means of in- He 

ral formation, and endeavouring to ease their burdens, they will be disposed ib 

nd to support and defend the rich, as their friends, rather than malign them \e 

ir- as their enemies. At all events, let us try what we can do; an aristo- dhe” 

2m | cratic seclusion has evidently done a great deal of harm, and the common 7 


-O- interest of our country has been sacrificed to that of caste. Let the contrary 
system be pursued ; let virtue and talent be respected, though they bloom 
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r in the shade, and every sufferer share our sympathy, though the poorest in cor 
: | ly the land. . 
| | A host of motives arise in my mind to induce us to go on, but I will bis 
| Hi. not undertake the repetition. I will only observe, as a hint to some who ” 
a are professors of religion, that thus to ‘‘ do good” to our fellow creatures ont 
| | is the best mark of ‘‘pure and undefiled religion.” It is so, even Shi 
Hi as promoting the well being of man for time, and, also, as likely to dea 
I i ! connect with his best interests for ever. True religion, as exemplified a 
a in Jesus and his disciples, is an active, social principle, and consists, per- iy 
j i haps, less in making long prayers and observing rites and ceremonies, a 
ie than going about doing good. afte 
Dine I leave these remarks for your perusal, but not without my fears. I of | 
know the objections which will arise in your minds. Some will have no me 
cou 


ph ii 1 time, many a disinclination, and most will think the attempt hopeless. 











4 | You would rather visit a rich friend, and enjoy your evening glass, or 7 
' iB pursue some personal gratification. Of the necessity of something being ra 
ip bt done to alter the condition and character of the labouring class, and of to « 
| i bringing them to a state of amity with the rich, you cannot dispute ; of the dif 
i | consequences of neglecting it, I am seriously apprehensive ; and after being and 
i niet faithfully warned, upon you be the blame. If left alone, like the woman -, 
i) in the gospel, I will do what I can. What a pleasure there is in being the o 
lie) means of rescuing our fellow creatures from a state of poverty and vice, ‘i 
i directing their feet in the paths of wisdom and virtue, diffusing gladness whe 
: and peace among the miserable of the land, and uniting society in the son 
fp bonds of permanent peace ! Ao 
f J. L. om 
Ak 
{ 
| INTIMIDATION AT ELECTIONS, WITH THE EDITOR’S REMARKS. 
Wy — 
i it TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORAL REFORMER. 
| | Dear Sir,—In your last, under the head of “ The Morality of Elections,” you state, in me 
i at the third paragraph, that your disapproval of the intimidations expressed, and too often me 
} | practised, by the working men towards shopkeepers, &c., is equal, to what it is, towards esy 
Wl that degrading, demoralizing, and detestable traffic, which is generally practised between ser 
i ay the electors and candidates, or their friends, at elections. As I may not understand you “7 
Hy aright, I will, for the sake of brevity, draw an illustration of my view of the subject. First, : 
allow me to remind you of the virtual representation, of which it is always said the wa 
1 | : working classes are possessed ; and again, of the milliens, who, by the imperfection of our hal 

















constitution, have to abide by the manner in which that virtual representation is used. 
Suppose that I dealt with a grocer, who is entitled to a voice in the election of represen- 
tatives, and he was inclined, nay determined to support that candidate of whom I disap- 
prove. For reason, I will say, of his not being willing to extend the suffrage to that class 
of society to which I have the misfortune to belong, I reason with him upon this point, 
and threaten to withdraw my custom, and by his obduracy, I put my threat into execution. 
Shall I merit the disapproval of my friends for so doing? Have not I as great a right to 
deal with whom I please, as he has to vote for whom he pleases? And how long may we 
expect the present system of things to continue, if the virtually represented are not upon 
the alert, and secure the election of as many honest members, in the ensuing parliaments, 
as they can? But, further, how could I know his reason for being so obdurate, since we 
are aware, that as soon as men declare their intention of becoming candidates—like wolves 


after prey—they visit every voter in the town, soliciting support, and there, with the courtesy 


of gentlemen, and the fine promises of hypocrites, it is seldom that they leave the apart- ; 


ments but they are smiling at the promises of support which they obtain? Yes, I say, how 
could I know but it is—like your neighbour—that detestable principle of taking care of 
number one—that has taken possession of his heart, instead of the welfare of the community 
at large. But the working man’s rightto demand the support of the shopkeeper, &c., you pro- 
bably will consider to be answered in the manner in which you cut off the right of the master 
to demand the votes of his workmen. But between these two, I consider, there is a material 
difference. There is, on the one hand, the master manufacturer, who, rolling in luxury 
and splendour, with a magnificent dwelling? a spacious park, a large retinue of servants, and 
an actual voice withal, comes forward to demand the votes of his workmen. Whilst on the 
other hand, there is the poor, the neglected, the degraded artisan, whose emaciated frame 
is o’erhung with the tattered remnants of better times, whose wretched hovel bespeaks the 
civilization and moral attainments of the country in which he lives; yes, I say, the artisan, 
whose condition the pen can never describe, nor the pencil delineate ; who is the only per- 
son that stands in need of political protection ; who is left alone with virtual representation. 
And how must they use this virtual voice? is a question which I ask, and to which I crave 
an answer. With all due respect to your good motives and patriotism, 


I remain, yours truly, 


August 10th, 1832. A YOUTH. 


ANSWER. 


I insert the above letter because it contains perhaps the best argu- 
ments for the practice defended that can be adduced, and because it gives 
me an opportunity of making a few additional observations, and, more 
especially, as I happen to have seen a resolution passed by the unrepre- 
sented at Macclesfield, whence the letter proceeds, to the following effect : 
«That we, the unrepresented, have agreed, individually and collectively, 
without any evasion or mental reservation, that we will not expend one 
halfpenny with any medical man, grocer, publican, butcher, baker, flour 
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dealer, innkeeper, draper, barber, nor any other person or persons what- 
soever; and we further promise that we will use all our endeavours and 
influence with our friends and acquaintances to follow our example, in not 
trading, directly or indirectly, with any elector, or other person or per- 
sons whatsoever, whether male or female, who is known to aid or assist 
any candidate who will not give the above pledges!” 

I approach this question, I hope, with perfect impartiality : having no 
prejudice or interest but what would lead me to favour the poor, I may 
be quit of all charge of hostility to their interest; and having resided 
about twenty years in a borough where universal suffrage is possessed, | 
may be able to confirm my positions by something more than theory. 

I observe, first, that this notion of ‘‘ virtual representation,” so often 
repeated, is founded in mistake. I believe no such thing is mentioned, 
either in the reform bill, or by any authority upon the subject; and the 
phrase was invented, as a deception, by those who have always been op- 
posed to parliamentary reform, and as an answer to the arguments in 
favour of an extended franchise. And for the working classes of Mac- 
clesfield, or any other place, to assume that they possess such a thing, and 
to ground upon it the doctrine of dictation, is the worst policy they can 
adopt. It would be much better to say, what indeed is the fact, that they 


have no franchise at all, and to seek to obtain, by every laudable means, 
and this is 


this constitutional right. If they possess a ‘‘ virtual voice,’ 
to controt the ‘‘ actual voice,” it is not they, surely, but the others, 
that have tocomplain. There is no more a “‘ virtual representation” than 
there is a virtual service on juries, or a virtual service in the militia. 
The elective franchise is an important ¢frust, placed in the hands of a part 
of the people for the good of the whole, and which ought to be exercised 
conscientiously, and without any undue influence. A difference of opinion 
has always existed, and will exist, as to the class of persons in whose 
hands this trust should be placed; and though I consider the new consti- 
tuency infinitely superior to the old one, yet the bill does not confer that 
EQUAL representation, which, without naming its extent, is essential 
for promoting the interests of all classes. The exclusion of most of the 
working people, therefore, is not the fault of the present electors, but of 
the law ; and having this trust placed in their hands, they ought not to be 
influenced by others in the exercise of it except by argument and per- 
suasion. And, in wishing to be brought within the pale of the elective 
privilege, I put it to every sensible man, whether the working classes are 
not more likely to succeed by declaring that they are entirely exciuded, 
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and grounding upon it proceedings for redress, than by assuming a right 
which, as the law is, they cannot claim, and in the pretended exercise of 
which they violate the first principles of morality. 

The middle class, it is said, are fixed upon as the safest depositaries 
of the elective power ; and, certainly, if they were honest, they have, gene- 
rally, the benefit of education, and the best means of acquiring correct in- 
formation ; yet, if the extremely poor are to be excluded, the excessively 
rich ought to have been excluded also; and then, perhaps, the balance 
would have appeared more equal. But, I confess, however I may disap- 
prove of so limited a suffrage, I am at a loss to conceive how the interests 
of the ‘‘ten-pounder,” of the grocer, publican, butcher, baker, barber, 
and draper, can be at variance with that of the working class. Both are 
interested alike in cheap bread, cheap religion, the destruction of mono- 
polies, and the remission of taxes; and we know well, that the gains and 
losses of these classes, generally, are regulated by the condition of those 
who are the great consumers of the articles they sell. But, if there be a 
‘‘ virtual franchise,”’ to be used as my correspondent suggests, the indi- 
viduals now enfranchised by the bill, are in a much worse condition than 
when they had no vote; and if ong party is to prey upon and dictate to the 
other, pray let the poor, for their own sakes, be content as they are, lest it 
be worse for them. If the present electors are to be thus treated as slaves, 
we see at once the reason why so many have refused to qualify. Upon this 
principle the unrepresented are the electors in fact, and the ‘‘ten pounder” 
the mere echo of what the others say. This “‘ virtual representation,” 
traced in its consequences, implies, that the electors are not to judge and 
decide for themselves, nor to vote according to their own consciences, but 
according to the dictation of their customers; and the same principle, 
being as applicable to places as persons, would lead unrepresented Chorley 
to say to Preston, ‘‘ We claim the right of saying whom you shall elect ; 
vote as we dictate, or we will cut off all connection with you.” Indeed, 
every minor might thus control and dictate to those of full age, and the 
women might hereby gain imperial power! I am sorry that the working 
men don’t see that such a project is as inconsistent as it is impracticable. 
Will the shopkeepers be goaded by these unconstitutional threats? Not 
they; and it is a query, in many cases, whether the obligation is not on the 
other side. Were any of the threatening party to become possessed of 
the privilege of giving a vote, would they like to be controled? would 
they like their firmness and consistency to be termed ‘‘ obduracy?” But, 
hypothesis out of the question, have not the electors of Preston, the great 
VOL, 11. 2P 
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body of whom are working men, always condemned, in the strongest 
terms, this compulsory interference ? Does not this constitute the galling 
yoke which they have been striving so many years to remove? and it will 
be to their open disgrace if they now begin to practise that which they 
have always condemned. Is it so, that the cry of liberty is the mere 


password to oppression ? 

But what does all this declamation about purchasing provisions, &c. 
amount to, but that the exercise of the elective right may be bought and 
sold? Does my correspondent approve of this? He speaks of ‘‘ that de- 


testable practice of taking care of number one,” yet he recommends to 
influence the shopkeepers by the same principle. ‘‘ lf you will vote for us, 
we will trade with you, if not, we will withdraw our custom!” Was 
bribery ever better defined than in this position? The franchise, for a 
long time, in many boroughs, such as Liverpool for instance, was almost 
exclusively in the hands of the poor: the rich, of course, were the “‘ vir- 
tually” represented, and the plan which they adopted was exactly the one 
here recommended: ‘‘ Vote for our candidate, and you shall have all our 
custom; but if not, we will withdraw every favour.” And yet we have 
hitherto been so blind as to reprobate these proceedings with the hard- 
est names which the language can supply. 

The masters, I know, have often, to their shame, used undue influ- 
ence over their men, but never did I hear the doctrine of dictation openly 
justified and enjoined, as in the resolution before me. What should we 
think, if, in the next Saturday's paper, we were to meet with a resolution 
to this effect: ‘‘ We, the master spinners, manufacturers, and tradesmen, 
are determined not to employ any spinner, rover, mechanic, warper, or 
weaver, who refuses to vote for the man wt recommend?” The parties 
would be justly branded as tyrants, and their resolution treated with con- 
tempt by all sensible people; and yet this is nothing more than what ‘A 
Youth” and many others are attempting to defend. It is truly afflicting 
to hear men cry liberty, and advocate tyranny with the same breath. 
Neither the workman nor the gentleman has a “‘ right to demand the sup- 
port” of others. Few of the shopkeepers will regard these intimidations, 
and the man who would change his voting to sell an additional pound of 
sugar is as contemptible as the person who would ask it. 

My correspondent admits the justice of my remarks upon ‘masters 
demanding the votes of their workmen, but tries to escape their force, 
as applying to the men, by making a long flourish as to the differ- 
ence in their circumstances. I beg leave to say, in answer to this, that 
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this can make no difference, that political liberty is not to bend to the 
dictation of either poverty or property, that neither party has a right to 
control the freedom of election. The assertion that the poor man “ is 
the only person who stands in need of political protection,” must certainly 
have been made at random. The rich man’s person demands political 
protection as well as the poor man’s; and if my correspondent can com- 
prehend the utility of property (otherwise capital) to the community, he 
will surely allow that the protection of the law is as necessary and proper 
for this as it is for the little which the poor man possesses. If protection 
is denied to property, we shall all soon feel, to our sorrow, the effects ; for 
however some may despise those who possess it, and however we may 
magnify the value of labour, capital is still the main source of employ- 
ment, and, if left without the protection of the law, will seek a safe re. 
treat in other countries. Let us, then, always defend equal /aws and 
equal rights, and never magnify one interest at the expense of another. 

Hitherto I have referred to the rights of those who wish to give a 
conscientious vote, and defended the liberty which every man ought to 
possess in giving his suffrage according to his own wish. I have spoken 
of shopkeepers who act consistently, although others may think them 
mistaken or stupid in their choice. But as the elective right is held for 
the good of others, I admit that the case is somewhat different with indi- 
viduals who openly violate their own convictions, and betray their trust for 
personal interest. Such men are certainly answerable to the public, and 
no lover of his country can withhold his disapprobation of conduct like 
this. This applies to every case where men, evidently against their own 
convictions, vote for interest, but to xone else; and had ‘‘ A Youth” de- 
fended the withdrawing of custom, as a mark of disapprobation, in refcr- 
ence to these characters oaly, I should not have venture] on this reply. 
But he makes no distinction; in the resolution it is general, against all 
who will not support candidates giving certain pledges ; and in this letter, 
the threat is applied to a// who may be “ determined to support that can- 
didate of whom / disapprove.” 

What, then, it may be asked, are the unfranchised to do? In the 
first place, let them not provoke, by their unseemly opposition, the re- 
sentment of the real voters; let them be convinced of that which I am 
sure is a fact, that the interest of both parties is the same; and if they 
have a favourite candidate, let them, by persuasion and argument only, try 
to secure the votes of the electors. In the second place, let them give the 
parliament elected by the new constituency a fair trial, and if it do pot 
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work well for their interest, let them continue to agitate the question of 
an ertended suffrage and of an equal representation, and to press into the 
field the same moral force which carried the reform bill. And, lastly, 
while they justly claim a participation in the elective franchise, let them, 
by their intelligent, consistent, and peaceful demeanour, remove the sus- 
picions of many thinking men that such a power would not be safe in 
their hands. J. L. 


TEMPERANCE CAUSE, 

There are three periodicals published monthly, containing statements 
of the progress of temperance, the numbers of societies, and their mem- 
bers: ‘‘The Temperance Record,” price 4d., published in Glasgow ; 
“The Temperance Magazine,” price 4d.; and ‘‘The Temperance He- 
rald,” price 1d. These are all sold in London, and may be had through 
any bookseller. The last, which is the least interesting both as to size 
and matter, is the exclusive organ of ‘‘ The British and Foreign Tempe- 


rance Society.” These all report the amazing spread of societies through 
America, England, Ireland, and Scotland. The societies reported for 
England amount to 190, containing 31,609 members. But as this merely 
includes those which have been reported to, or have corresponded with, the 
parent society, no correct idea can be formed of the real number or progress 
of the English societies. The reported number of members of some of 
them, owing to no corrected statement being sent, I know to be much 
below the truth. The societies in Lancashire may be said to be making 
progress, and their numbers are certainly increasing, but not with those 
decided advantages over the enemy which one could wish. Preston 
stands about the same as it did last month, except that, through the la- 
bours of some of its members, associations are being established in six of 
the neighbouring villages. The great current against which we have to 
contend here is, the ext nsive and mischievous practice of ale drinking at 
public houses and jerry shops, especially on Saturday nights and Sundays. 
If the magistrates and the legislature would exercise their power in put- 
ting down such practices (as it is clearly within their province) and giv- 
ing their sanction to the efforts of Temperance Societies, a decided victory 
would soon be gained. Bnt so long as encouragement is given to drink- 


ing by reducing duties, increasing licenses, and granting liberties which 


no other tradespeople are allowed, we work, as it were, against both wind 
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and tide. Every butcher, baker, grocer, and draper must have his doors 
and windows closed on Sundays; but the public houses are allowed, with 
the exception of service time, to be in full operation. On a Sunday even- 
ing, the doors and windows are all open, and the parlours often filled 
with company. In fact, excepting Saturday, it is their best day, and thus 
encouragement is given by authority to sell the article which of all others 
is calculated todo the most harm. The magistrates of Liverpool, however, 
are enforcing stricter rules: they have issued orders that no licensed 
retailer is to open till the close of the afternoon's service on Sundays, and to 
shut up at eight o'clock on that evening, and at ten every other evening. 
While so many connected with the aristocracy and the magistracy are in- 
terested in the sale of West India rum, in the high rents of public houses, 
&c. we have great difficulties to contend with; but I do hope that the 
voice of the country will soon be heard, and that a single session of the 
new parliament will not pass without a revision of the laws which refer to 
both jerry shops and public houses. I may be sorry thus to provoke the 
displeasure of men, who, unfortunately, have connected themselves with 
this business for a livelihood; but I appeal to them, as men of candour, 
as fathers of families, whether they are not convinced that mischief and 
misery, poverty and crime, are spread throughout the country by the 
trade which they have chosen to adopt. 

I would here drop a few hints as to the improvement of Temperance 
Societies. I would recommend, 1. That the pledges be framed in strict 
accordance to the habits of the people in the places where they are adopted 
In this respect we have not, in Preston, perhaps, made the best choice. 
2. That greater caution should be used in admitting members. Numbers, 
instead of character, have been too much sought after. Applicants should 
be either admitted first upon trial, or, which I think is preferable, admit- 
ted only upon the recommendation of another member. 3. That every 


person should have a card as a token of membership, on which should be 


printed, from an engraving, some suitable device, and which should con- 
tain the name of the individual, his number in the register, &c. 4. That 
there should be captains over the districts, who should not only deliver 


tracts and get members, but, particularly, report to the committee every 
instance of delinquency. 5. That several of the most influential and con- 
sistent members should be appointed visitors, whose duty it should be to 
visit weekly all the delinquents, and either to report that they are restored 
or recommend them to be disowned. 6. That, when the cases are hope- 
less, after the committee have determined upon exclusion, the names of 
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the disowned be read up at the next public meeting. 7. That on all sea- 
sons aud oegasions of festivity public tea parties be adopted. These have 
an influence in strengthening the weak and binding the members together 
which few can believe. 8, That in order to supplant the evils attendant 
upon the frequenting of public houses, temperance houses be established, 
upon a small as well as a large scale. So important is the cause of tem- 
perance, that nothing should be left untried which is likely in the least to 
promote its advancement. 

Viewing the mass of misery which rests upon society in consequence 
of drinking, one would suppose that ministers of religion would be 
amongst the first and the most ardent supporters of the cause of tempe- 
rance. The reverse, however, is generally the fact; and it is a subject 
of loud and constant complaint with those who have embarked warmly in 
the cause. The Temperance Magazine adverts to this in the following 
strain: ‘‘ Why is it that the professed ministers of religion are so unwil- 
ling to lend their aid, or to identify themselves with this great and im- 
portant cause? Is it because they will get nothing by it? Is it because 
they think it has hitherto been carried forward by men of no note in the 
world, and that ‘hey have been slighted? Is it because the ‘ vulgar’ are 
carrying forward the work themselves throughout the land, independent 
of that aid which they would gladly receive, if it were not so generally 
withheld? or is it because they like strong drink, and continue to persuade 
themselves that a little is good ‘after pulpit exhaustion?’ Let them 
answer these questions themselves; but we say, shame upon them for 
their supineness! and we tell them that a little time will prove that the 
work can go on without them. It is a work not in opposition to the 
gospel, but in strict accordance with its glorious principle of good will to 
man. And that minister who cannot give up a pernicious gratification 
which habit has rendered familiar to him gives but a poor example of that 
self denial which it is the professed business of his life to teach. We 
shall not be squeamish as to the language we use on a point like this; 
and, while we freely admit that many ministers have manfully and con- 
siderately come forward to give the benefit of their counsel and the influ- 
ence of their example to the temperance cause (especially of the Esta- 
blished Church of England), we shall not conceal the fact, that the great 
majority still hold back, and not a few are engaged in turning the matter 
into ridicule. We do not say that they like the cheerful glass at their 
social parties; we do not say that they are wedded to their solitary tum- 
bler at home; we do not say that they are fearful of offending their 
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wealthier hearers, at whose well-replenished tables people say they are 
always welcome; we do not say that the dread of sometimes being placed 
in awkward circumstances fills their minds with doubts of the propriety of 
signing the declaration of abstinence; we do not say that appetite is 
stronger than reason with them; we do not say that they are angry with 
the thing altogether, and keep a veil over their eyes lest the light should 
prove too strong for them; we do not say that the peaceful precept fre- 


quently so unhappily applied, that ‘Christians should not judge their 
brethren in this matter,’ has proved a salvo to their consciences; we do 
not say that they have not examined the matter, and are therefore going 
on in ignorance on a subject which is entitled to their best consideration ; 
but we do say that there are people honest enough or ill-natured enough 
to fancy that one, or other, or all of these considerations have some 


weight with many ministers.” 


THE MORALIST. 


Whatever, below God, is tke object of our love, will, at some time or 
other, be the matter of our sorrow.—If there be any person to whom you 
feel a dislike, that is the person of whom you ought never to speak.—It 
is no uncommon thing for men to be good without virtue, to give without 
charity, and to pray without religion.—Whenever I spy one fault in an- 
other, I am determined to look for two in myself.—It is much easier to 
join one’s self to a sect than to God.—Nothing in nature is more unknown 
to man than himself.—We can take reproof patiently from a book, but 
not from a tongue. The book hurts not our pride, the living reprover 
does; and we cannot bear to have our faults seen by others.—If we 
sought after truth out of pure love to it, and for the pleasure of it, as is 
pretended, we should not fear the great teacher, death, as we do.—An 
impatient desire to know and to dave more than is proper for us in our 
present state, often hinders us from using what we have and knowing what 
we might, and is to many a source of great delusion —Some will mortify 
themselves in many things, and do almost every thing in religion but one - 
unfortunately, that one is the test of their obedience, and the very thing 
required of them.—One great mistake of the world, and the greatest bar 
to the happiness and well-being of mankind, rich and poor, is, thinking 
that all the money we are possessed of is our own.—He who ‘sends the 
storm steers the vessel.—Certainly the Almighty had some further design 
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in giving me life, and preserving it by continual miracles, within and 
without, than that I should eat, drink, and die !—We may know, by our 
affection to the sabbath, whether an eternity in heaven could be pleasing 
to us.—Thank God for laying his command on my heart, and for disposing 
my heart to delight in it—Search others for their virtues, thyself for thy 


vices.—Read not books only, but men, and, among them, chiefly thyself : 
if thou find any thing questionable ¢here, use the commentary of a severe 
friend, rather than the gloss of a sweet-lipped flatterer.—We cannot be 
saved by our good works, but we cannot be saved without them.— 
More than half our good intentions come to nothing through delays. —A 
rogue makes hay while the sun shines, but it does not shine long upon 
him.—One vice eats more than a whole fami/y.— Liquor kills more than the 
sword.—Sloth makes all things difficult; industry makes all things easy.— 
Though charity begins at home, it should not ead there.—Drunkenness is 
an egg, from which all vices may be hatched.—Govern your passions, or 
they will govern you.—Knowledge is a treasure, but of no use when judg- 
ment is not treasurer.—Few turn evil into good, but many good into 
evil.—It is very difficult to be idle and innocent.—He that marries for mo- 
ney sells himself.—Don't put your own faults upon the times.—By fru- 
gality we keep what by industry we have got.—When, in a dispute, both par- 
ties grows warm, he is the wisest man who gives over first.—If you know 
not the worth of money, you will when you borrow it.—If you see any one 
in distress, wait not to be asked to assist him.—Let children be brought 
up in industry, and when they are men they will never know poverty.— 
Liquor is a turn-coat ; first a friend, then an enemy.—What goes to main- 
tain one vice, would bring up two children.—At a great pennyworth pause 
a while.—The eye of a master will do more good than both his hands.— 
Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a great deal more saucy.—Never 
boast of your prosperity ; and, before the unfortunate, never speak of it.— 
We must all be just, even the poorest ; but the rich should be both just 
and generous.—Listen to the softest whisperings of conscience.—A warm 
heart requires a cool head, and a cool head a warm heart.—Unreasonable 
expectations are the cause of most disappointments.—Gaming, like a 
quicksand, often swallows up a man in a moment.—He that finds a thing 
steals it, if he endeavours not to restore it.—Those who borrow to build, 
build to sell.—Those who resent little affronts will soon have great ones 
to resent.—He is a bad boy that, like a top, goes no longer than he’s 
whipt.—Choose your wife by your ears, not your eyes, that is, mind her 
reputation more than her beauty.—The first step towards virtue is the ab- 
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staining from vice.—They who will not repair must soon rebuild—Slan- 
derers, like flies, are fond of buzzing about a sore place.—Choose what 
course of life is best, and custom will soon render it agreeable.—In the 
morning think what you have to do, and at night on what you have done. 
Lessening our wants is often an easier way to competency than increasing 
our wealth.—Feather by feather the goose is plucked, and penny by penny 
the pocket is emptied.—Children should be kept in order rather by the fear 
of offending than by the fear of punishment.—Avoid the first appearance 
of evil.—The itch of knowing secrets is naturally accompanied by the itch 
of telling them.—Let no success in the world make you forget your friends, 
or be ashamed of your relations.—Though ill words break no bones, they 
raise the cudgel.—When your friend is in the greatest distress, then shew 
him your greatest friendship.—Some men are good company for half an 
hour, others for half a day, others for life ; choose you the latter.—Spirit 
without judgment is like mettle in a blind horse, which only serves to 
throw him down.—A woman and a cherry are painted for their ruin: take 
care, then, pretty girl—He who would not take a blind man for his 
guide, should not take a fool for his counsellor.—To render good for evil 
is charity ; good for good, justice4 evil without cause, cruelty; evil for evil, 
revenge ; evil for good, diabolical malice.—Mischief plotted against others, 
like stones hurled at Heaven, generally falls upon the contrivers.—A 
blush in the face is better than a blot in the heart.—Much of what 
passes in the world for happiness, is often nothing more than splendid 
misery.—As pictures of bread will not satisfy hunger, so fine words will 
not supply the place of kind actions.—He gets rid of something worse than 
the itch, who gets rid of bad company.—One mild answer often quenches 
more fire than two buckets of water.—Friendship and domestic peace can- 
not long subsist without mutually overlooking trivial failings. 


AN HOUR AND A HALF'S VISIT ON A SUNDAY MORNING. 


Employed by the committee of the Temperance Society, and wishful 
on our own account also, to obtain a knowledge of the real state of the 
people, and to do some little towards improving their condition, on Sun- 
day morning I and a friend of mine started, in our usual way, to call at 
several houses which we had previously selected. The first we called at 
we found clean and tidy, but we were told that , whom we inquired 
for, was off drinking. The wife evidently wished to conceal as much as 
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she could, though it was evident she suffered much through his conduct. 
We had not gone many yards before we saw him; he was what is called 
Sresh, and was teasing a comrade of his to go and drink with him. We 
remonstrated with him on the folly of his conduct. He was disposed to 
be talkative, but we could make little sense of anything he said. He said, 
as we parted, “I'll give it up; but I must just have another glass, and 
that shall be the last.” 

The next place we called at, we also found the apartment very clean, 
and the woman very tidy and very civil (indeed, my friend often remarks, 
‘These drunkards have the best of wives”) apparently just returned from 
some religious meeting. The husband, whom we wished to see, was gone 
out with some of his pot companions. She was much concerned for him, 
and spoke most feelingly of her anxiety to see him steady. She said, for- 
merly she used harsh treatment, but found it unavailing; but now she 
never affronted him, but prayed constantly to the Lord to save him from 
his evil ways. She also said, what we have often heard repeated, ** If he 
had but a companion, who would call upon him, and take him to some 
place of worship, I think he would be better.” 

“Well, how are you going on?” was my inquiry as we entered the 
door of the next place. ‘‘I think we are at the far end,” was the reply of 
the master of the house; and, really, the man and the children, and the 
house, presented such a picture of human misery as would defy all de- 
scription. ‘‘ What, does she still go on in this cursed practice?” inquired 
ITagain. ‘‘Worse than ever,” he replied; ‘‘ but I don’t know where she 


is; she run away on Monday night; she stripped the beds, and left us in 


the state you see.” The children were all but naked, the house in a wretch- 


ed condition, and the man almost a skeleton in person, and melancholy in 
mind. We inquired how it was that she had acquired this habit. He 
answered, ‘‘ He scarcely knew, and she had carried it on for some time be- 
fore he was aware. She had regularly pawned their Sunday clothes, and 
had loosed them on a Saturday night, till she was fast, and then it came out 
that the money was spent in drink; the habit had so continued to grow 
upon her till this was the result. That child,” added he, pointing to the 
poor little infant, ‘‘ she frequently threatened to beat for losing its shoes, 
while at the same time they were pawned fora shilling. Mrs. loosed 
them and gave them to the child, but they were taken again. I sent to a 
certain place to see if the frocks were made of some stuff which I had 
bought, but the woman had never received it ; like every thing else, it was 
pawned. We are here left without bedding, and almost without clothes. 
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But, still, if she will only keep away, we will try to manage.” A fortnight 
before we had visited this case: and, although the woman is in the prime 
of life, she told us that she could never mend: she viewed her own case as 
utterly hopeless. We left the house with a deep sigh for the cause of hu- 
manity. As we were passing through this and the adjoining streets, 
where the people all seemed poor, ragged, and dirty; where the streets 
were crowded with idlers; and where the restraint, either of religion or 2 
civilization, seemed never to have been felt, my friend said to me, ‘1 wish i 
we had some of the ministers here; if they were to see what we see, they 
would not need to study much; they would here find matter enough for : 
their sermons.” ‘‘ Yes,” said I, ‘‘ I wish we could see them: visiting in ra 
these streets is not like walking from Ribblesdale-place or Fishergate to ; 
the church or chapel.” 

Proceeding to the lodgings of a young man, who, in consequence of , = 
dissipation, had become insolvent, and who had been reported to us as 
acting inconsistently with his pledge, we knocked at the door, and the 














answer was, “‘ Ile is in bed; I don’t know when you can meet with him; 








and if you should get an interview, he is so incapable of being reasoned a 

with, that I fear you will do no good; but, still, I should like you to talk ‘Ss 
with him.” The young man I have known from a boy; he belonged to a of RK. 
respectable family in the country, was sent here, when young, to com- i 


mence business, and the company he was led to keep soon became his ruin. 





A father’s care, a mother’s watchfulness, and the domestic hearth, are the 





best shield for youth ; deprived of these, and exposed to the temptations 





of company, with means to gratify the depraved passions of youth, de- 





struction of character is almost inevitable. Let parents act with great 






caution: their own happiness is bound up with that of their children. 





From thence we proceeded to a poor dwelling, where the wife, and, | 





think, five children, were all round the fire, exhibiting all the usual symp- 





toms of a drunkard’s family. ‘‘ What, is he no better yet?” ‘* No, nor t 





never will be,” replied the disconsolate wife; ‘‘ he was drinking most of ; 





last week, and spent about four and twenty shillings. He is as goo! 





workman as need to be; and if he would take care of his money, he mizut 





make his family comfortable ; but we are miserable and very near lost. 
He did keep sober once for three weeks, and really, it was like three seven 
years, I felt so happy. Oh! I wish you could persuade him to be sober ; 
but I fear he never will. He has been in the House of Correction twice 

for neglect of family; and, if he don’t mend, I wish he would leave us th 
altogether.” My heart bled for the woman, whilst I beheld, with indig- 
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nation, some of the places before me, which, established under the sanction 
of the worst of laws, are the very pits of destruction. 

We just stepped in at another place, where our feelings were some- 
what relieved. ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
well,” replied he. ‘‘ I hope you have not hada slip?” ‘* Not quite, but 
I was very near it; I got into company and was nearly overcome ; I just 
bethought me in time, and came away; and I have now resolved never to 
go into a public house on any account.” This gave us much satisfaction; 
and this finished our hour and a half’s visit. 

To detail what we see in our visits would astound many ordinary 
minds; but if a remedy is ever to be attempted to be applied, the evils 
must first be known. When, on our visits, as we pass crowds of well-dressed, 





, how do you like temperance?” ‘‘ Very 


respectable persons (so far as money can make them) going to their re- 
spective places of worship, (and few of the other class do go) I often say 
to myself, ‘‘ What a pity that all these should feel so indifferent to the state 
of their fellow creatures around them; that they should seem utterly un- 
concerned about the destitution and vice which abounds; and that they 
should content themselves merely with attending divine service, whilst 
thousands of their poor brethren never enter a place of worship, or come 
within the influence of moral or religious teaching!” Let every Christian, 
while he claims for his own edification and comfort one part of the Sab- 
bath, devote another part to the welfare of those who are perishing for lack 
of knowledge. 


VARIETIES. 


A correspondent, belonging to the Friends, observes, “ That all religious societies who 
bury their dead, and ours among the rest, invariably place the feet of the corpse towards the 


” 


east,” and asks for a reason of this superstition. A veneration for the east is well known 
to be heathenish, and this practice, I presume, like that of worshipping in all our churches 
with the face eastward, is a relic of the admixture of Christianity and heathenism, which 
took place when the national church of Constantine supplanted the simple and rational 


usages of the Apostles. The heathens worshipped the rising sun, 


Goop FemaLe SERVANTS.—The operations of society, if left for any length of time 
unchecked by suitable alterations, like the shoe upon the same foot, are likely to get crooked. 
A most obvious proof of this is found in the number of males who are unemployed, and the 
great scarcity of females for respectable situations. There is one universal cry of the want 
of good female servants, both for domestic and farming purposes. The acknowledged reason 


of this is, the labour of young girls being so much in request at the factories; the wages 
being so ample; and the liberty, not to say licentiousness, connected with this work, so far 
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exceeding that of domesti - servitude; so that the girls, both of town and country, are 
tempted to seek this sort of employment, to the loss of every domestic acquirement. 
Through necessity they are generally sent at nine years of age, and few ever attain so much 
domestic experience as is necessary to manage the affairs of a family, upon the most limited 
scale. While many a man of forty years of age, with a family around him, cannot clear 
at his loom more than 5s. or 6s. per week, these lasses of seventeen can earn 7s. or 8s. 
And it is not uncommon for married women to go to the winding frames, while the hus- 
band remains at home, out of employment, peeling potatoes, and nursing the children. In 
this respect, society is evidently in a disordered state, and the employment of the country 
taking a perverted direction. Many respectable families are not keeping more than half 
the number of servants they would if they could get good ones, whilst others, after being 
long tormented by incessant changes, are actually doing the work themselves. Some alte- 
ration ought to be attempted ; society, like a river, unless it be properly inclosed by banks, 
is sure to take a mischievous course. Legislators, magistrates, and philanthropists, ought 
to notice this, and always apply a suitable and timely remedy. The disorders of society 
are so apparent, that, I am convinced, unless the rich look about them, leave their licen- 
tious indulgences, iaentify themselves with the people, try, sincerely, to remedy the evils 
which abound, and to make real sacrifices for the public good, they will see their errors 
when it is too late, and find themselves involved in the awful consequences of their pride 
and selfishness, which might have been prevented at asmall cost. Instead of eating and 
drinking, let every one of us, parson and peasant, priest and people, titled and untitled, men 
and women, old and young, cultivate a‘spirit of repentance, confess our errors and hard 
heartedness, and enter into a holy confederacy to serve each other, and to promote the 
welfare of our kind. What a mass of misery wants removing ; what a spirit of disaffection 
wants allaying; what prejudices and errors interrupt our peace! Oh! let every man, then, 
try to do something towards effecting a remedy. The individual who enjoys the world and 
the benefit of social society, and yet never spends a thought for bettering the condition of 
the people, is an ungrateful man, at best a blank, and may be well spared from the num- 
ber of social beings. 


PRosECUTION OF THE CHURCH EXAMINER.—Among the number of cheap publica- 
tions which now teem from the press, is one with the above title. It takes the highest 
ground, and appears to be conducted with spirit and ability. It has, however, been deal- 
ing too much in unwelcome truths to escape the fangs of the absurdest of laws, that which 
requires a 4d. stamp from every weekly publication of news, or paper containing “ observa- 
tions on church or state.”” Numbers of other cheap publications, which say nothing of the 
sins of the clergy, are breaking the same law, and yet they are permitted to go on with im- 
punity. The trial exeited considerable interest, and George Cowie, the vender of the pub- 
lication, was convicted in the penalty of £20. This persecution will serve as an adver- 
tisement to the work, and as it will in future be published on the first of every month 
(price 2d.) I hope the increased demand will prove that a bad law can never destroy a good 
cause. The forthcoming work shall have all the publicity I can give it. 


Preston INSTITUTION FOR THE DIFFUSION oF KNOWLEDGE.—The annual meet- 
ing of this valuable institution will take place in the Theatre, to-morrow evening, 
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October 2nd. It has been of great advantage to the town of Preston, and only needs to be 
more extensively known to be still more useful. The small subscription of 6s. 6d. a year 
is well laid out, and I sincerely hope the number will continue to increase. The committee 
would do well to invite, if possible, by personal visit, all the operatives of the town to come 
and see the room and the arrangements; and | doubt not, if they ean succeed in this, they 
might double their numbers. This institution ought to be regarded as a powerful ally to 
the Temperance Society, and I should like to hear of all classes substituting reading for 
ale, and the pleasures of science for the delirium of strong drink. This week’s temperance 


meeting gives way to the above. 


PotiticaL ConsisteENcy.—W hat a pity that many of those who stand forward as re- 
formers of the state, want so much reforming themselves! They can impugn the motives, 
condemn the actions, and expose the corruptions of our oppressors ; but, alas! every accu- 
sation applies with equal force to themselves. The only difference is, the situation in life : 
the man who condemns aristocratical tyranny is a tyrant at home; the man who condemns 
corruption is corrupt in his language and the whole of his actions; the man who passes 
sentence upon the misapplication of public money has a score of indictments hanging over 
his head. The mind that calls in question the wisdom of national measures can scarcely 
read his political a, 8, c; and the severest charges of misrule proceed from the mouth of 
the being who cannot rule himself—the man who, instead of trying to support the equili- 
brium of his own person, is professing to adjust all the incongruities of state affairs—the 
man, who, with prosperity and happiness as his theme, is the demon of mischief, the source 
of domestic confusion, the mistrust of his friends, and the seorn of his confidants! They 
who preach disinterestedness, as a doctrine for government, are often the first to pronounce 


their own destitution of the quality. It is a good proverb, Physician heal thyself. 


A Worp To Sir Rosert Peet.—In one of the debates on granting the supplies 
you are reported to have said, “ The comforts of the labouring class were proved to have 
increased by the increased consumption of malt.” Having a general knowledge of the 
condition of the labouring class in Lancashire, and a particular acquaintance with them 
in the town and neighbourhood where I reside, I beg leave to say, Sir, that you are mis- 
taken, first, as to the fact, and, more particularly, as to the reason you assign. A most 
mischievous error seems to prevail among persons in your rank of life, as to what consti- 
tutes the comforts of the poor. In this spirit, I recollect that the bill which was passed by 
you and the Duke of Wellington, for removing the duty on beer and allowing licenses to 
be granted almost indiscriminately, was applauded as a most magnificent measure in favour 
of the poor. Let me tell you, that the supposed benefit conferred was a most pernicious 
delusion, and that the consequence has been an increase of misery, crime, and insubordi- 
nation. If you saw what I see every week in visiting the people, your first motion next 


session would be, to close the door of every jerry shop. It is not cheap ale the people 
want; when they get it, it usually does more harm than good; it is employment at com- 
petent wages; it is plenty of wholesome food; decent clothing for their families; and furni- 
ture in their houses. It grieves me to think, that a man in your station should be able to 
refer to nothing as a proof of the comforts of the poor but the increase of malt. I will take 
the liberty to say more at some future time. 
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Runaway Huspanps.—When poverty comes in at the door, it is said, love flies out 
at the window; and this is certainly verified, not only by the contentions and broils which 
often occur, but especially by the now too common practice, of husbands running away from 
their families. Idleness and the want of fidelity frequently lead to this, but real poverty, 
in a majority of instances, is the cause. When a man must work hard for about 7s. a week, 
with a wife and three children to maintain, he can scarcely preserve life, and the comforts 
of it are altogether beyond his reach. He forms the desperate resolution to leave his 
family, which are thrown immediately upon the parish. Sometimes it is even concerted 
betwixt the husband and the wife, and he sends her, clandestinely, a part of his earnings, in 
addition to the parish allowance. But who can depict the mental agony of the deserted 
wife, on the banishment of him on whom her hopes of bliss for life were founded! I wish 


we had a remedy. 


Tramps, Hawkers, &c.—Few persons are aware of the number of persons of this 
description who pass through this town. As a preventive to the spread of the cholera, the 
lodging houses have been visited every night for some time, and the number of lodgers from 
August 15th to September 15th, is about 2,010. In going round with the visitors, I 
learned one lesson satisfactorily, and that is this, that wealth and happiness are not intended 
to be partners. We have heard of jolly beggars, and it is remarkable, and in some respects 
pleasing, to see so many, without friends or homes, or scarcely any thing for the morrow, 
apparently content and happy. There is many a merchant in Liverpool, with twenty 
thousand in the bank; and his vessels off the sea, that, for peace of mind, might well envy 


one of these manufacturers of matches! 


Beer Snops.—So far as I can recollect, the retail brewers here have merely been 
convicted and fined for selling out of the hours specified in the act, while the offence of 
“permitting any drunkenness, or violent, or quarrelsome, or disorderly conduct, suffering 
unlawful games or any gaming whatsoever, or permitting persons of noforiously bad charac- 
ter to assemble together,” seems scarcely to have been noticed in Preston, This part of 
the act, I will venture to assert, is broken scores of times every week; and yet, though 
society groans beneath the effects of these houses, they are suffered to go on with impunity. 
In Bolton, however, I perceive that this part of the bill is acted upon with decision. One 
keeper was convicted on the charge of “ permitting loose and disorderly company to asso- 
ciate in his house, and allowing fighting and other disorderly conduct,” and was fined £3 
and costs. Another was convicted of “a similar offence,” and Mr. Barrett, in the evidence, 
stated, that “they discovered in the first room two common prostitutes and seven men, 
amongst whom, were two who had been convicted at the sessions ; in the next room, four 
common prostitutes and six men ; and, in the kitchen, three prostitutes and two men. They 
were all drinking and smoking, and the men were principally of that now numerous frater- 
nity, bullies to houses of ill fame. Fined £10 and costs. The 10th of October (1830,) now 
near at hand again, was a fatal day for the working people of this part of the country. I 
sincerely hope that a parliamentary investigation will take place, and such a demoralizing 
system be completely destroyed. It is a most unfortunate circumstance that many respect- 
able persons should have been tempted to commence this trade, for, when once found profit- 
able, how difficult it is to sacrifice interest to duty! 
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EASTER DUES. 


The goods seized for these pretended “dues” still remain in the hands of the con- 
stables, with the addition of five chairs, one armed chair, one form, and one fender, taken 
from Mr. Robert Ascroft, for 7d. Dissatisfied with this unreasonable detention of the 
goods, on the 15th of the last month, the parties put out the following bill : 


“ OPPRESSION ! 

“To the Public—About six weeks ago, the constables seized certain articles of our 
property for a demand called Easter dues. Though we viewed the proceedings of carrying 
away so many valuable articles for a pretended due of 64d. as little less than robbery, yet 
we hoped, at least, that we should have the benefit of an open sale. But the goods are 
still detained, and no account is given of them. This is OPPRESSION in its worst shape, 
and if it be tolerated, will leave every poor man’s chair and bed at the option of the Vicar. 
We protest against the injustice of these proceedings altogether; and, in the name of the 
constitution, ask either for an open sale or for the return of our property. If this be re- 
fused, we appeal to our countrymen to assist us in obtaining legal redress. 

“John Fitchie, Joseph Pomfret, John Pomfret, Ralph Dawson, 
“James Walton, Edmund Seddon, Joseph Livesey, James Lawson.” 


This seems to have stirred up Mr. Wilson, who applied to the magistrates to know 
why Mr. Walton, the constable, had not proceeded with the sale. His answer was, that he 
had found it impossible to procure an auctioneer in the whole town who would undertake the 
job. The Bishop of Chester has been apprised of the whole proceedings, but with what 
effect I cannot say. Mr. Wilson does really deserve the thanks ofall church reformers, for, 
I believe, no occurrence within the last seven years has done so much towards exposing the 
evils of a falsely called national church, and of exciting the abhorrence of the Lancashire 
people to church oppression, as this distraining for Easter dues. At the beginning of last 
week, it was announced that the sale would take place on the Thursday. A good deal of 
agitation prevailed in consequence, and a meeting was held on the preceding night, prin- 
cipally, I presume, to prevent the feelings of the people from carrying them into acts of 





disorder. On Thursday noon, the bell ed the sale, to commence at two 
o'clock. It is supposed about six thousand persons were spectators; but when the time 
arrived, no auctioneer was forthcoming. If he really did engage to act at the sale, it ap- 
pears that he had changed his purpose. The immense crowd waited patiently, when, at 
about half-past two, the tabl ed that there would be no sale, as the auctioneer 
could not be found. With the exception of a scuffle which took place with a gentleman 
whom they fancied was opposing them, the people were very quiet. I addressed them be- 





fore they dispersed, as to the importance of pacific agitation; and that the success of any 
application to parliament depended principally upon first convincing the country of the 
importance and necessity of what they prayed for; that nothing was to be gained by vio- 
lence Or intimidation; and that our cause would progress in proportion as we diffused in- 
formation upon the subject, and expressed, in a legal way, our determined disapprobation 
of religious oppression. What steps will next be taken remains to be seen. With theex- 
ception of a very few, here is a whole parish in angry collision with the man whom they 
ought to have had cause to love and esteem as their best friend, and all through a mammon- 


itish establishment, the impositions of which he has chosen to enforce, 
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I have for some time intended to write an article on the improvement of the poor laws ; 
and had collected some materials for the purpose. But, upon mature reflection, 1 am con~- 
firmed in the opinion to which I have long been inclined, that laws to compel a relief of the 
poor presuppose two things which ought immediately to be removed : first, the existence of 
poverty to any extent like that which we see at present, in a country with ample resources 
like those of England ; and secondly, the want of voluntary charity on the part of the peo- 
ple towards those who are in want. If these were remedied, we should have but few poor, 
and those few would be liberally and cheerfully relieved without poor laws. The present 
poor laws are a misnomer ; they are laws for paying the debts of illegitimacy—for preparing 
jury lists—for enrolling the names of the electors—for taking the census—for subscribing 
to lunatic hospitals, building bridges, prosecuting felons, conducting inquests—for en- 
couraging law suits—for supporting profligates—for harassing the really poor—and, in 
fact, for obtaining money under false pretences. We should have laws to prevent poverty, 
instead of providing for it ; and morality enough voluntarily to relieve what cannot be pre- 


vented, and then every vestige of the poor laws might be erased from the statute book. 


The practice of exposing jury lists, and lists of the electors, at the doors of churches and 
chapels, I think, is very exceptionable. If publicity be the object, it is not obtained; these 
places are by no means the most public; and what is still more unfavourable, the gates of 
many of them are closed and locked every day excepting Sunday. The assembling of great 
numbers of persons at the church and chapel doors, before or during service time, is by no 
means agreeable to the congregations. Though the same in spirit, it is certainly a refine- 
ment upon the country practice of announcing sales by the clerk, after service, in the church 
yard. The fact is, that so many things are now announced by bills, that we want posts, or 
regularly appointed places, by authority, where such could be regularly affixed. 


A meeting of the parishioners of West Derby was lately held to lay a rate for the 
expenses of the church. An uncertainty seems for some time to have existed as to which 
places are extra parochial. Two bishops had been applied to in vain to determine this 
point, and the overseer stated that the answer of Mr. Ward, the proctor for the Bishop of 
Chester, was, that they had better apply to his holiness the Pope for information! This 
was an ingenuous answer ; and as all the mysterious questions which now arise can only be 
solved by reference to Catholic documents, I think the easiest way of settling these church 
(alias money) disputes, would be to establish an ecclesiastical court of equity, and invite his 
holiness to preside! A “no rate” motion was carried at this meeting; and, indeed, if the 
spirit manifested at Birmingham, Huddersfield, Bolton, Blackburn, Chorley, &c., go on, 
they will actually starve the old lady to death! 


The question of colonial slavery has been warmly disputed at Liverpool between two 
gentlemen. I attended one evening, and was highly gratified with the statements and ar- 
giments of Mr. Thomson, the friend of abolition. I hope this question will shortly be set 
af rest, and the poor African, educated for civil life, be permitted to enjoy the unalienable 
right of owning himself. At the same time, I would that we were all equally anxious for 
homg.peiancipation. There is the slavery of poverty and the slavery of vice staring us in 
the face, and, yet, how few are disposed to assist in breaking the chain. Liverpool itself is 
enslaved to sin ; pride and sensuality every where abound. Coming from the Amphitheatre, 
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where the discussion was held, at the corner of a certain square we passed a public house 
which appeared to be filled with prostitutes and men of bad character, whilst great numbers 
of the same debased and wretched beings almost filled the street, to annoy the passengers. 
Ah! thought I, can three thousand persons be collected on a single occasion to deprecate 
slavery, and is there not a single soul, in authority or otherwise, disposed to look after these 
wretched beings, and to rid the young and the unwary of their pestiferous influence ? 
Ministers of the gospel! where are ye, while all this vice abounds? Instead of enjoying 
the carpeted parlour, or the table of a rich friend, turn out, by night and by day, and wit- 
ness the aboundings of iniquity. Arise from your lethargy, and let your light shine upon 


the world, and where sin abounds be on the spot to counteract it. 


I have received several complaints from persons on whose testimony I can rely, of the 
impositions which are practised upon the poor, in the article of meat. Diseased beasts are 
brought into the town on Thursday and Friday evenings about twilight; are slaughtered in 
obscure places, and the flesh hawked among the poor and sold at a low price. On market 
day evenings, it is said, that pieces are often exposed for sale by butchers of disreputable 
character, mixed with meat of a better quality, and the poor, whose scanty earnings 
lead them to seek for a cheap bargain, are often deceived with it. Ought not the constables 
and the authorities to be more vigilant? and might not some public notice be issued upon 
the subject with a good effect? No wonder that diseases and sometimes sudden deaths 


cannot be accounted for, if the people be fed with carrion. 


The following is from the last Yearly Epistle of the Friends:—“ Our views of the 
simple and spiritual character of the gospel of Christ, and of his immediate government of 
his church, have led our religious society conscientiously to refuse the payment of all eccle- 
siastical demands. We consider them as having their origin in the usurpation and exercise 
of a power which Jesus Christ never conferred; and, as it is a testimony to the supreme 
authority of our blessed Lord which we think it our duty to uphold, we earnestly exhort 
all our members to act in a meek and quiet spirit, and to maintain this testimony with con- 
sistency, as unto God and not unto men. The amount of distraints under this head, as 
now reported (for the past year) is upwards of twelve thousand six hundred pounds, ex- 


clusive of a small sum for purposes of a military nature.” 


It has been estimated, that in Europe and America there is not more than one person 
to every 213 acres. Now, every acre, by spade cultivation, will support two persons com- 
fortably ; 213 acres would, therefore, amply support 416 persons instead of one, so that 
Europe and America must have its population multiplied 416 times before there could be 
the least deficiency of comfortable subsistence ; and if the inhabitants of Europe and America 
were like the Irish, their numbers might be increased no less than 2556. The latter, of 
course, is an extreme case, but the former may very fairly be considered a proof that we are 
not yet arrived at that period when “ population presses upon subsistence.” 

MASTERS TO THEIR WorkreorLe.—lIf you begin to shew, as it is your duty to do, 
that the moral conduct of your servants is an object of regard with you—to make it evident 
that you hold them of more importance than as the mere instruments of your pleasures, 
the mere contributors to your wealth and aggrandizement—to prove that you take an in- 


terest in their welfare and comfort—that you view them as fellow creatures, as children of 
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the same Parent, as fellow pilgrims through this to another and a higher sphere—they will 
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a soon evince an affection for you, and a regard for your interests ; they will soon divest them- 
io. selves of the notion, now every where prevalent, tha. you care nothing for them or their ft 
= comforts; they will soon become emulous of each other in striving to gain and deserve t 
—_ your good will, approbation, and esteem. And at how little a cost, with what a small ex- al 
wane pense of time and trouble might all this be done! How easily would you be able to en- 
ving shrine yourselves in their hearts, to make in them a sure resting place, a certain safeguard 
wie. in unforeseen misfortune, in civil commotion, or in local agitation !—An Address to the Pro- 
pon prietors of Mills in Bury, §c. 

Cuvren Rerorm.—But while we are for removing the tithe system, and the forcible 
‘the support of the clergy, while we would sell all the lands, and divert to other channels the 
are present revenues of the establishment, we are far from designing the destruction of what 
d in is properly called the church: we would have every place of worship, with its pastor, and 
rket every pastor comfortably paid. If bishops are thought requisite, we would have bishops, F 
able and if there must be rectors, deans, prebendaries, &c. as at present, we know too well the ‘ 
ings rights of conscience to put in our negative against them. All we say is, let them be paid 
bles by the people who approve and select them. If church people admire forms of prayer, 
pon they should have them; if the present system of worship be to their mind, let it be con- r 
aths tinued; these are all matters for each person's consideration, and about which we are not 

debating. Our plan is, that the people, in every parish or district, should choose their own a" } : 
the minister, and worship God in their own way, bearing themselves the expense of the whole, . +o 
t of or obtaining such voluntary aid from other places as would enable them to maintain the x. 
in. worship of God. But, however desirable the attainment of these ends may be, we should : i ‘ 
chee be exceedingly sorry to have them effected by the hands of the rabble, or by any other sg 
une means than that which is constitutional and equitable. The legislature alone has autho- ' 
bert rity in this matter, and to it, in a proper and peaceable manner, let the public appeal, and ¥ 
=a their voice will not be disregarded. We remark, further, that the time appears to have ik 

os arrived, when the renovation we contend for should be actually made. Mr. Acaster, in a } 
an. passage previously cited, tells us, that “ full half the population of the country, it is calcu- ‘ 
lated, have alreaily left the church, and joined the ranks of dissent.” This, howeve;, is } 

an under statement. For if those who actually attend nonconforming ministers of all de- \ 
— nominations, in England, Wales, and Ireland (and no others should be put into the scale 
“el of our calculations) be compared with those who actually attend the church, the numbers, 
~ according to a recent author, would stand as follows : c 
rica Dissenters .ccccccccccecscecccsse 10,919,000 / 

, of Episcopalians......s.seeeeeeeeeee 6,858,000 | om 
are leaving the establishment in a considerable minority. Here let us cite the opinion of Dr. 

Paley, and it will establish our position. “ If the dissenters from the establishment be- t 
do, come a majority of the people, the establishment itself ought to be altered and qualified. : ; 
= If there exist among the different sects such a parity of numbers, interest, and power, as nih 
res, to render the preference of one sect to the rest a matter of hazardous success, and of doubt- , 
= ful election, some plan similar to that of North America may perhaps suit better with this a” ' 
of divided state of public opinion, than any constitution of a national church whatever.”— 4 


History of Tithes. 
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Durs.—While on this topic, we must not fail to inform the public, that clergymen are 
in the perpetual receipt of rnoney as their supposed legal right, but for the enforcement of 
which sums they have not the shadow of a law. In a pamphlet, entitled “ The exactions, 
impositions, and extortions of the clergy, churchwardens, and parish clerks, detected and 
exposed,” by a gentleman of the Inner Temple, it is proved, from the best legal and eccle- 
siastical authorities, that the clergy shvuld not, in person or by proxy, demand any fees for 
churching women, christening children, weddings, tolling the bell at the death of a pa- 
rishioner, breaking the ground in the church or grave yard, or performing the burial ser- 
vice; and that to do so is simony, and subjects the offender to deprivation, and forfeiture of 
goods and chattels; and that any offering presented at the font, altar, or grave, even of a 
single penny, is a full discharge from all the claims of the parson. It is also unlawful to 
sell or let pews in a parish church, the people having a right to demand free accommodation 
for the rates they pay towards its support. Nor have the clergy any just claims on 
the tithes of small kitchen gardens, the produce of which is consumed by the family, and 
not sold to others. Parish vestries have no legal power to make tables of fees, dues, or 
charges, and, consequently, no person can be bound to pay them. This statement is cal- 
culated to meet an assertion frequently made, both by dissenters and churchmen, viz. that 
few of the clergy get above two-thirds of what is their legal right. We would not, for a 
moment, question the moderation of many rectors, vicars, and curates, but we have seen 
before, that they have lived, and appropriated three times as much from the tithe system as 
was originally designed for them. Whether they can plead statute and canon law for all 
this, is another question ; at all events, our foregoing remarks clearly prove that they exact 
many hundred thousand pounds a year more than they have any legal claim to; so that 
there is not quite so much moderation as some are disposed to imagine. To follow custom 
where it adds to our revenues, and to reject it when an increase is made to our duties, or a 
deduction from our incomes, is not very disinterested or ingenuous: and that such is the 
case, among the mass of the clergy, few persons acquainted with the canons of the church, 


and the operations of the priesthood, can deny.—History of Tithes. 


Domestic Misery IN IRELAND.—There is such a thing among the poor as affection 
between the sexes, not accompanied certainly with all the refinements which wealth along 
with moral and intellectual culture may bestow, but enough to gild the path of life, and 
lighten the burthen of toil and sorrow. Disease and physical privation however, too often 
come between, to permit even this happiness to be enjoyed. In many cases the pressure of 
want leaves little room for domestic enjoyment. When work is obtained, no remission can 
be permitted, and the toil-worn man when he returns to his home, cares for little save the 
rudest and most transient gratifications: he wishes for food and rest, and if possible, the 
luxury of a little tobacco and strong drink. In his home he commonly finds every thing 
squalid, and dirty, and cheerless. His partner can do little more, even with all her efforts, 
and the occupation of all her time, than prepare food and tend her children, some of whom 
are frequently labouring under sickness. Incessantly irritated and perpetually occupied in 
mind and body, she becomes, in the course of a few years, a repulsive and miserable drudge. 
Whatever good looks she may have had in her youth, vanish; her temper becomes soured, 
and her person neglected. Miserably poor, how can she adorn her children or decorate 
her dwelling? All the lower animals tend their offspring, and keep aheir abiding places 


clean, but the poor of the human species do neither. In this state it may well be supposed 
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that they have no knowledge. How could they have it? Brutes have their instincts and 
some experience ; but man who has not these instincts, if he be urinstructed, must fall be- 
low the brutes themselves ; and as with the brutes his experience in such cases is all per- 
sonal, so the knowledge-stores of other men and other times are sealed to him. Pestiferous 
and sickening emanations are constantly generating in the dwellings of the poor, which 
render it noisome to enter them or have intercourse with their inhabitants. The unthink- 
ing and the unfeeling cannot bear their presence ; and with so many sources of mental and 
bodily degradation, it is only surprising that they continue to retain any semblance of hu- 
manity. The decencies and charities of life are continually violated. How can they, indeed, 
be observed in situations where human beings of so low a standard of mental, moral, and 
physical condition, are heaped together like cattle in a stall? In one narrow and il! venti- 
lated room, there will frequently be seen a whole family, consisting of the parents and 
their numerous offspring of different ages. The dwelling is probably in some wretched 
court or lane, and the apartment may either be on the damp ground floor or in the stifling 
recesses above. The pure air is seldom admitted within; heat is procured at too costly a rate 
to be exchanged for it; and, when disease breaks out in rooms where the windows are never 
open, the ordinary impurity of the atmosphere is dreadfully aggravated. There can be no 
privacy in such apartments; inmates are to be found in them day and night. Let usenumerate 
the conveniences with which they abound. When there isa bed, it is one of straw or chaff ; 
and when there are bed-clothes, they consist of a woollen rug, without linen or coverlets. 
Upon this couch repose the parents and some of the children; the remainder sleep on worn 
and dirty heaps of straw, with whateve? they can get to lay over them. In such places 
there are frequently no chairs or tables; a stool or two, with a cooking-vessel, and some 
broken delf, compose the remainder of the furniture. The floor is seldom washed, and the 
walls and windows are cobwebbed and dirty. I have more than once been in dwellings, 
both with boarded and earthen floors, where one, and two, and sometimes a family of 
human beings have been living, and where there was nothing in the form of utensils or fur- 
niture, save a little straw.—H. M‘Cormack, M. D. 


The following account will serve to show with what a gentle and paternal feeling the 
flocks of the clergy are regarded :—On the 21st day of August, George Clewes, of Bulking- 
ton, in the county of Warwick, was summoned before the following magistrates: the Rev. 
H. Bellairs, the Rev. T. C. Adams, H.C. Adams, Esq., and Colonel Newdigate, to answer to 
the charge of having refused payment of FOURPENCE, claimed of him for Easter dues ; 
and, notwithstanding the fair and impartial view of the case which these parson magistrates 
took, still this poor man was convicted by them, and had to pay the enormous sum of ONE 
POUND TWO SHILLINGS—and the following goods were forthwith seized, and taken 
out of his house to be sold: one oak snap-table, two elbow-chairs, stecl-grate and fender, 
three barrels, two sets of fire-irons, tea-tray, tin cover, bread-tray, black fender, one round 
table, and some iron rods.—Church Examiner. 

TeMPeRANCE TAveERNS.—At Utica, we found ourselves comfortable lodged in a new 
and one of the most elegant establishments that we have ever seen, either in the country or 
city. The house is called the “ Oneida Temperance House,” and is kept by W. Stafford, 
from whom we received every necessary attention, and from the hands of whose good wife 
we had the pleasure ef receiving one of the best cups of coffee that a public-house can 
afford. It appearing somewhat strange to find a public-house without ardent spirits, we 
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were rather curious to examine the prospects of success. These we found to consist in a 
spacious establishment, entered by one public and two private doors, furnished in a neat 






style, with new and elegant furniture. At dinner, though we had no brandy, we had a 






table spread in the neatest manner, and with the best table furniture we ever met with at 






any public-house whatever, and with as great a variety of eatables as the season would al- 






























low, well prepared. We found all quiet—no tavern-loungers, or brandy-drinkers, to dis- 


turb the peace of travellers. We left with a desire soon to visit this establishment again, | 
and would most cheerfully recommend it to those who are travelling for health or pleasure. 
If ardent spirit, when banished from public-houses, will leave them so neat and quiet, we 
would recommend all hotel-keepers to dispense with it immediately.— Rochester Observer. } 

RAVAGES or THE CuoLeRna.—No where was the Cholera treated with profaner levity, i 
or defied with more presumptuous security, than in the vain-glorious metropolis of France. h 
She openly scoffed at the fanaticism of England, in acknowledging the Divine hand to have 0 


any concern with the malady, and in appointing a day for public humiliation. She attri- 
buted the disease exclusively to secondary causes, and some of her most distinguished men 
boasted that it would be stripped of its strength before it reached Paris, or would at all 
events, be utterly powerless against the science, the civilization, and the courage which 
would be there brought to bear against it ; they went so far as tocongratulate their fellow citi- 
zens on the the probable, nay almost certain, immunity they were to enjoy from the impotent 
visitation. ‘ Paris,” said M. Villerme, “ exceeds all other cities in the extent of civilization; 
the inhabitants of the capital are the strongest in moral courage of any nation in the world, 
and unrivalled in physical energy. It is superintended and controlled by an excellent me- 
dical police ; no nuisances exist.” “ Such,” to borrow the powerful description of the Re- 
cord newspaper, “ such was the proud boast frequently made during the advance of the 
pestilence, and publicly repeated by M. Villerme, only five days before its arrival in Paris. 
And what was the result?) What became of the physicians who, in the pride and madness 
of self-confidence, sent a deputation to the English Ambassador, offering to go to England 
for the purpose of arresting the disease by instructing the ignorance of British practitioners? 
What became of all their ‘great swelling words of vanity’ about the science, the civiliza- 
tion and courage of the Parisians? What, in a word, was the issue of their atheistical re- 
fusal to imitate the other nations of Europe (Belgium only excepted) in humbling them- 
selves before God? Let the courage with which they braved the pestilence be told in the 
flight of 250,000 of the inhabitants, and the precipitate prorogation of the chambers ; and 
let the fruits of their science and civilization and physical energy, as brought to bear against 
the Cholera, be read in the death of the Prime Minister of the kingdom, and the thousands— 
nay, the myriads—whose bodies filled the cemeteries, and, finally, the trenches dug for the 
purpose in the vicinity of Paris. The Cholera seized upon that devoted city as if it had 
been its especial and destined prey; as if the object of its long dark march from Jassore 
across the desert, and in the teeth of opposing hurricanes, had been no other than this proud 
citadel of science and infidelity. In one single day all the empty boasts of the French phi- 
losophers vanished, like the dream from which the sleeper is aroused by bursting flames and 
crackling rafters. It was at length discovered that there was no enchantment which could 
prevail against the heaven commissioned angel of death. All classes of the inhabitants 
were indiscriminately smitten: the statesman and the mechanic, the peer and the pauper, 


the robust and the sickly, the stern soldier who had led on columns and stormed batteries, 
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the timid beauty who had but a few days before glittered in the drawing-room of fashion, 
multitudes of every rank, age, and sex, fell beneath the stroke, and the saying of Scripture, 
concerning Egypt of old, might have been almost literally repeated of Paris, ‘ There was 
a great cry in Egypt, for there was not an house in Egypt where there was not one dead.’ 
We have heard it from good authority and from different quarters, that the official re- 
turns presented 50,000 deaths within the walls of Paris, exclusive of the populous suburbs, 
where the deaths were estimated at 20,000 more! If, then, these accounts are to be relied 
upon—and we believe they are accurate—vain-glorious Paris has lost upwards of 70,000 
of its inhabitants, or, in other words, about one-tenth of its whole population. The morta- 
lity became so great, that the utmost pains were taken to conceal it; the nights were spent 
in burying the victims of the plague, and such was their number that even the artillery 
horses were employed in filling the trenches with their uncoffined remains.”—Remarks 
on the Cholera, by the Rev. H. Slowell, M.A. 


STANZES, 
FOR THE MORAL REFORMER, 


In the hope that the same experience will lead to the same results 


in others. 


In childhood my bosom was*happy and free ; 
I believed not that life was a passage of pain ; 
Hope buoyed up my heart, as the foam of the sea 
When it bounds on its light heaving breast o’er the main. 


Yet oft, as a check to my infantile joys, 
Came the gentle restraints that my parents imposed ; 
I loved not at night to be called from my toys, 
Nor to learn that at length my day’s frolick had closed. 


In youth, though long watched with assiduous care, 
Yet folly soon found me, and made me its slave ; 

I learned by experience that life is a snare, 
And that peace is uncertain on this side the grave. 


In manhood, I marked that the wicked grew strong, 
I saw that the good were exposed to much woe ; 

I marvelled that God should thus suffer so long, 
And withhold to appear for his children below. 


But reflection soon showed me that God had designed 

To strengthen their faith—that his sons should be tried ; 
And I[ read with delight, in the book of mankind, 

That the good have their joys by religion supplied. 


Though the pleasures of sense I before had desired, 
Yet a beam from above the illusion dispelled ; 

The rrutu all my soul with its loveliness fired, 
And implanted regret that I'd ever rebelled. 


Henceforth in my beart shall a feeling of love 
For mankind, whilst I breathe, ever livingly glow ; 
I will walk in the light of rHat BEAM from above, 
Devoted to him from whom all blessings flow. 


Preston. 
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THE BANNER OF TEMPERANCE. 


The Banner of Temperance now is displayed, 
And thousands around it with zeal are arrayed, 
Determined the monster to slay— 
The monster, who long hath spread ruin and death, 
Polluted the air, with its pestilent breath, 
Of Britain, once temp’rate and gay. 


This monster is Drunkenness, stalking abroad, 
A foe to the precepts of man and of God, 
Who blasts the fair rose of our isle. 
His dark fiendish doings, who doth not deplore, 
And seek his expulsion from Albion’s famed shore, 
That peace may our sorrows beguile ? 


Ye Briton’s, who glory in freedom’s great cause ! 

Ye Christians, who rev’rence your Maker's high laws ; 
Whate’er be your rank or your creed : 

Ye pastors and people,—come join in this war, 

And widows and orphans now sunk in despair, 
No longer with anguish shall bleed! 


Religion, humanity, virtue invite 

To join in this struggle, this glorious fight, 
Which Heaven beholds with its smile: 

Its banners are bloodless, it causeth no ill, 

But seeketh the dark raging passions to still, 

And root out the hateful and vile! 


Ye friends of fair Temp’rance, O be not dismayed! 
The wicked and vicious, these will be arrayed 
Against you, with hatred and scorn; 
And others, whose names are with justice revered, 
E’en these, have amongst your opponents appeared, 
But in this do they virtue adorn ? 


The deep-rolling waves of the nations afar, 
The mustering of squadrons for havoc and war, 
Foretel of a hurricane wild! 

O Britain, my country! repent of thy crime ; 
Intemp'’rance hath stain'd thee, to earth's farthest clime ; 
For this thou art justly reviled. 


Great God! in thy mercy still smile on our land ; 

Avert the dark cloud; may thy all-gracious hand 
Be stretch’d out, our country to save! 

O! listen to those who devoutly to Thee, 

Both morning and evening bend humbly the knee, 
In prayer, for the Isle of the Brave! 


Then, then shall the Star of our Island be seen 
In glory and beauty; then, comfort serene 
Shall gladden the palace and cot; 
Then, wide shall the voice of rejoicing be heard, 
And Britain shall bow to the “ life-giving” Word, 
Whilst angels exult o’er our lot! 
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